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Walking A-way: 


The idle saunter as a practice of non-sovereignty 


In the week after the initial deadline of this essay, I began taking walks. These walks had no particular 
route or destination and no end-point in mind. I walked where my eyes led me, turned towards what 
my ears picked up on, trotted around scent trails and felt the wind against my skin as it guided me 
along like a little dandelion seed. Walking is a simple habit, so simple that it had been overlooked, so 
mundane that I had valued it less than other productivity-oriented activities. The decision to cultivate 
such an ordinary, idle habit was something I found slightly incredulous at the beginning. Why was I 
turning corners around an unfamiliar neighbourhood during the period I was meant to be most 
productive? Here, I humbly invite you to sit with me as I map out my theorisation of the dle saunter 
as a technology of self in the midst of what De Botton termed ‘status anxiety’. Amidst the ordinariness 
of depression that ‘can be everywhere as part of the insidious effects of a culture that says people should 
be sovereign agents”, walking came to me as a similarly ordinary habit, ‘something that resides in the 
art of daily living’’. I posit walking idly as a method of embodying the practices of non-sovereignty, 
non-being and non-self, which come together to form a possible tool of emancipation from this 
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moment of ‘crisis ordinariness’. 


In an essay discussing Laura Berlant’s 2017 writings on humourlessness, Anna Secor and Jess Linz 


open with the line ‘We are in a humourless situation”. This sentence poignantly introduces the 
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motivation behind this project — for at the time this essay required completion the humour in my life 
was absolutely scant. My circumstances were bleak: it was nearing the end of April, the month I'd spent 
oscillating between periods of bed-rest, self-confinement and sleepless nights working on the deadlines 
that had to be done to ensure my timely graduation. Efforts that were, of course, investments towards 
my future, wherein my sacrifices of exhaustive physical and mental labour supposedly promised returns 
of an improved quality of life, sense of self-worth and social validation. Two days before the deadline, I 
finally arrived at the difficult conclusion that I was undeniably and utterly burnt out. Raised in the 
neoliberalist, meritocratic system of Singapore where effort and achievement act as the primary social 
currency, ° I felt worthless. Prior to this, I had been running on fumes for months, even years. I was 
ill-adapted to the temporal demands of academic institutions from the minute I was eligible to enter 
one: my ADHD went undetected until I was away from home, in my first year of university in 
London. I have been trapped in irregular, unpredictable cycles of temporal blindness and executive 


dysfunctions (fig 1), which affect every part of my life way past the pedagogical realm. 


Understanding ADHD 


ADHD disrupts the 5 levels of EF/SR but 
especially the tactical and higher levels thereby 
creating a disorder of self-regulation across time 
ADHD can be considered as “Time Blindness” or 
a “Temporal Neglect Syndrome” (Myopia to the 


Future) 


lt adversely affects the capacity to hierarchically 
organize behavior across time to anticipate the 
future and to pursue one’s long-term goals and 
self-interests (welfare and happiness) 


It's not an Attention Deficit but an Intention Deficit 
(Inattention to mental events & the future) 


Fig 1. Screenshot of a video recording of a lecture on ADHD by Dr Russell Barkley, presented at the Burnett Lecture, 2012. 


° For more information, refer to Cheang and Choy, “Culture of Meritocracy, Political Hegemony, and Singapore’s 
Development.” 


As Julie Wilson puts it, ‘neoliberalism works aggressively to infuse competition into the nooks and 
crannies of who we are and the environments we inhabit. Every aspect of our lives becomes geared 


toward market competition, from education to friendships to the very sense of self and self-worth.”” 


One can know capitalism, for example, because they can feel it: it has 
bodily effects, it makes you anxious, exhausted, desperate, jealous, 
driven, desired, defeated, angry, satiated, hungry, lost — sometimes all at 


8 
once. 


During this period of stress, as with similar past situations, I simply stopped going outside. This essay 
remained at the top of my anxieties as I placed myself on voluntary house arrest. It was a habit of mine 
to stay in my room whenever I was meant to be productive, a habit that I often unconsciously 
performed. I believed that my confinement would magically produce a will to write — and if not, 
served as an apt punishment for my ineptitude. Going outside felt too indulgent. If I headed out, it had 
to be towards a destination specifically helpful in improving my productivity: for example, libraries or 
study cafés. It was only in the week after I’d failed the deadline that I began critically reflecting on the 
way I had been holding myself thus far. I believe I was in what Berlant describes as the ‘impasse’, which 
they define as a ‘holding station that doesn’t hold securely but opens out into anxiety ... it marks a 
delay that demands activity”. There is a compulsion to move in spite of simultaneous feelings of 
paralysis: As Grant (2022) writes, ‘people invent stopgap measures, they improvise, and they come up 
with creative workarounds to go on living, and sometimes live a bit better’.’° Hanna A. Schaefer 
concurs: ‘A period of suspension, the impasse describes a disturbance in one’s affective and epistemic 


habits. The impasse is not a punctual event in time. It is a condition, rather, drawn out across different 
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locales and episodes; a condition defined by a sense of ‘exitlessness’’. Faced with this ‘exitlessness’ in a 
situation where I refused to remain in, I was forced to reflect. Was this life good? What was the reason 
for my pain? How could I begin to unravel my anxieties? What were other modes of living? In my rush 
to produce work, I had ironically forgotten the very purpose of this assignment: to critically develop a 


practice of self that would encourage healing. 


Let us return to the ‘humourless situation’. Past the simple connotation of a lack of pleasure or 
amusement, Berlant (2017) characterises “humourlessness’ as a self-imposed stasis and an ‘insistence 
that heir version of a situation should rule the relational dynamic’” [emphasis in original text]. The 
humourless subject is bound by its sovereignty, its ‘fantasy of self-ratifying control over a situation or 
space”, which causes a ‘radical cramping of mobility at the heart of the encounter, whether the 
encounter is with oneself or with another person, object, or world’"*. Secor and Linz contextualise this 
within the US and the UK, where ‘decades of neo-liberal governance have worn deep grooves of 
stagnation, precarity and inequality’, resulting in a ‘contracting situation’ where ‘the predominant 
mode of ordinary life is adjustment in the hope of survival’ [added emphasis]. These adjustments 
might form ‘the intimate rituals of daily life’ where depression is embedded, and the 
‘incommensurability of small-scale anxiety’’® emerges. As Secor and Linz write, ‘[t]he humourless 
situation [...] is committed to its own sovereignty, to controlling the logics of encounter, time and 
event so that nothing else erupts’ (emphasis in original text). The humourless situation leads to forced 
sovereignty, an example they cite being how young people sacrifice ‘pleasures’ like avocado toast and 


Netflix in exchange to save up for a house. Similarly, I was stuck in ‘the rigidity with which [I] imposed 
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[my] own fantasy of [my[self?”’: The ‘radical cramping of mobility’ 


that Berlant describes applied to 
my situation quite literally, as my desire for sovereignty manifested through my self-imposed house 
arrest, the biggest sacrifice among other pleasures like meeting friends, taking a walk, cooking a good 
meal, calling my parents, or reading a book. These sacrifices were ‘affective bargains about the costliness 


of [my] attachments, usually unconscious ones’ that served to ‘keep [me] in proximity to the scene of 


desire/attrition’”’. 


I was a humourless subject in a humourless situation of cruel optimism, which occurs ‘when 
something you desire is actually an obstacle to your own flourishing.” As Marotta (2022) points out, 
‘[i]f optimism organises one's “world-sustaining relations’ (Berlant, 2016a, p. 393), cruel optimism [...] 
scaffolds one's world but also has the potential to destroy it.’” It is easy to see how my reclusivity fits 
right into Berlant’s examples of overeating and hoarding as attempts to overcome feelings of personal 
powerlessness”. In this case, I remained in the proximity of my room, but what I truly wished to 
remain in proximity of was the ‘unrealised fantasy, unrequited sacrifice, and unravelling tethers, 
particularly to the ‘good life’ imaginaries that have provided anchors for the (white, cishet, colonist) 
hegemony of western capitalist democracies’.”* Staying home had become an unconscious habit that 
served as perpetuated self-flagellation. The impasse that I had been held in brought to my 
consciousness an unignorable ‘breakdown’ that ‘suspend[ed] the rules and norms of the world’. By 


beginning to consider ‘the built and affective infrastructure of the ordinary’ and the ‘dramatic tableau’ 
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born out of ‘infrastructural stress’”’, I was ‘forced to suspend ordinary notions of repair and flourishing 
to ask whether the survival scenarios we attach to those affects weren’t the problem in the first place’.” 
The impasse had provided me with an opportunity to ‘recognise what [was] rigid about [my] 
relationship to the humourless situation, and how [my] insistence on maintaining this fantasy impedes 


change’.” 


This is where the practice of the idle saunter comes in. I’ve established that the rigidity and immobility 
perpetuated by the humourless situation is upheld by the neoliberalist desire for sovereignty. However, 
the humourless situation ‘can transform into a situation that breathes, shifts and becomes agitated’: As 
Secor and Linz emphasises, sometimes, all it takes is a simple shift to cause ‘the unbinding that happens 
in the face of rigidity’. As Berlant highlights, the ‘exitlessness’ of the impasse, the sovereign fantasy and 
the humourless situation is not because of ‘any inherent qualities, but because of a stubborn vision of 
its parameters’. I had originally abhorred the idea of leaving my room as the pressures of being 
productive kept me confined. Idle walking, however, acts as “non-productive’ and ‘leisurely’ activity: in 
a world where spatial vocabulary is organised around progression (‘goal’, ‘destination’, ‘end-point’), it 
was a revolt in itself to allow myself ‘meander’. By simply walking without aim, especially in response 
to moments in my life where anxiety is felt from the ‘rigidity’ of my situation, I am able to embody a 


moment in life that ‘non-sovereignty’ is possible. 


As we consider the ‘kinds of worlds [that] might be desired or built [after the worn-out ambivalence of 


the impasse]’, we might begin to ‘encounter non-sovereignty’ by ‘[l]osing one's world-sustaining 
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objects”. My idle walks were ‘an exercise in letting go”. To borrow the words of Berlant, walking idly 
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allows me to practise a mode of living that embodies ‘lateral agency”. Instead of directing myself in a 
linear temporality of progression towards the “good-life’ fantasy of productivity and achievement, ‘to 
[walk without aim] can be an interruption [...] that could be a meaningful or meaningless feeling of 
well-being that spreads out for a moment, not as a projection toward a future.” This mode of 
‘non-sovereignty’ is encouraged by the Buddhist and Taoist concept of ‘non-self’, which is a practice of 
self that sits almost entirely oppositional from Western schools of thought. In Buddhism and Cultural 
Studies: A Profession of Faith (2016), Edwin Ng carefully interweaves Buddhist thought and Western 


cultural studies by firstly pinpointing the displacement of care in Western philosophical thought: 


Whilst the displacement occurred gradually over the centuries, 
Foucault identifies the ‘Cartesian moment’ as the main reason for the 
displacement of the care of self from the Western philosophical 
tradition. In the Cartesian approach, the self-evidence of the subject’s 
existence, placed at the source of its own being, figures as the origin and 
point of departure of the philosophical method. Where knowledge of 
oneself formerly entailed the testing of self-evidence in order to 
transform the ground of existence of the subject, the Cartesian 
approach proceeds by first establishing the impossibility of doubting 
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one’s existence as subject”. 


Contrary to this, Ng identifies a ‘double articulation of the self in Buddhism’ as ‘both the material to 
work with and the tool for ‘cutting’ into its own illusory ground of self-presence”™. Similarly, Daoism 


teaches the importance of one’s intrinsic nature (dé). Living in harmony with the Dao” requires one to 
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remain true to their dé. One of the important manifestations of dé is through the practice of the 
non-self, a key concept of Daoist doctrines. The non-self refers to the process of decentering the self**, 
and is crucial to the mediation and ultimate dissolution of the ego-self and attachment. However, the 
‘non’ in non-self does not imply that there is no self at stake: Daoism acknowledges the presence of a 
self. Instead, the non-self is an ideology that eradicates the “absolute opposite of the two aspects of the 
matter (such as the presence or absence of the two phases)’.*” This particular embodiment of fluidity, 
non-sovereignty and non-attachment is echoed in the Huainanzi, an important philosophical text 
which builds upon the foundation of Daoist cosmology.* The Huainanzi portrays relations of 
attachment as precarious situations that keep us away from our dé. By embodying the non-self, we may 
manage to balance the “two tendencies in [our] nature’ — the ‘outward-seeking mind’ that ‘churns up 
desires, fears, and other emotions’; and ‘dé, our spiritual nature, which pulls us inward to experience 
the peace and equilibrium that are the hallmark of the Dao’. The Huainanzi illustrates this in an 


short anecdote: 


Whenever the focus of a man’s mind is directed toward something 
(external) and his spirit is bound up with something, then he can 
stumble over a stump or bang his head on a tree without even being 
conscious of it. And if you try to beckon him, he won’t be able to see, 
and if you try to call him, he won’t be able to hear. It is not that his eyes 
and ears have deserted him — yet he is not able to respond. Why? It is 


because his spirit has left its station.” 
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Although the man possesses his senses, they are inaccessible to him because ‘his spirit has left its 


Al s re 42, z . a 
**", When we are ‘bound’ to the ‘scene of desire/attrition””, we lose touch with our inner spirit. 


station 
The resultant loss of self-awareness brings us into harm’s way. When we are fixed in our relations of 
cruel optimism, we fail to see how these very relations prevent us from thriving. However, walking 
helps to free us from these attachments, as highlighted in the first chapter of the Zhuangzi. The title Stel 
Vif (xiao yao you) can be translated as ‘free and unfettered wandering’, which symbolises the 
mode-of-being of the spiritually liberated. When we wander aimlessly, we are ‘empty of self and desire’ 
and ‘focus[ing] on emptiness’, which in turn makes us ‘aware of everything — from the vastness of the 
cosmos down to the tip of a hair’.“* The Huainanzi expresses this poetically, explaining how the 


‘attention of the spirit’ being ‘directed’ towards the ‘small’, ‘internal’, ‘above’, ‘left’ makes it 


simultaneously oblivious to the ‘big’, ‘external’, ‘below’ and ‘right’. Therefore, it concludes: 


It is only when there is no place 
that the spirit does not fill 
that there is nowhere toward which the focus 
is not directed. 

Hence, one who values emptiness 


takes the tip of an autumn hair as his abode.*® 


However, unfocusing one’s attention from specific attachments is no easy task. The practice needs to 
be cultivated: this is where the repetitiveness of habitual technologies of self (walking, yoga, 


meditation, breathing exercises, etc.) offers its power. The very nature of a habit is repetitive, as is the 
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act of walking itself. As Ng puts it, ‘[g]iven that the accumulated repeated action of habit may play a 
role in easing the burden on conscious attention, Carlisle (2006: 79) is led to think that ‘[r]epetition 
tends to have a numbing effect: the more we become used to something, the less we notice and 
question it.” If ‘habit depends on sensations not attended to”*, could I not theorise that breaking a 
habit is to attend to those sensations specifically? By breaking my habit of self-confinement, I have not 
only noticed and tended to an affective register previously left unnoticed: the conscious development of 
a counter-habit (walking) might also serve to transform and loosen up my attachments to a specific 


state of being. 


[...] [C]ould it be said that the practice of refusing and defusing the 
habitual self holds the potential to disrupt modes of subjectivity that 
pin individuals down to certain identities and ways of being, the types 
of normativity that work to enforce answers to the question ‘Who am 
I?’ on others (Caputo 2003)? 

— Edwin Ng, Buddhism and Cultural Studies: A Profession of Faith 
(2016) 


I employ a close reading of Ng’s text which observes “the reciprocity between habit and action in the 
rhythms of everyday life’ through the ‘repetitive nature of habit’, which establishes a ‘principle of 
continuity that is itself temporal”. Ng draws upon Deleuze and Derrida’s work that ‘articulates 
consonant ways to affirm the continual, open-ended becomings of existence whereby things remain 
fixed through repeated renewal’ to point out that ‘nothing is simply present to itself’, explaining the 


‘experience of selfhood’ without the need of a fixed, originary essence’. Deleuze’s suggestion that we 
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are ‘nothing but habits’ allows us to turn our attention to the repetitive nature of walking, and how 
making walking a conscious habit might allow us to ‘harness the same force of repetition and 
accumulation against these conditionings, replacing one habit, sustaining craving/aversion and 
clinging, with another habit, sustaining equanimity.” When I walk idly, nothing matters besides the 
repetitive motions of my body as a subconscious rhythm is generated. I am attuned to my ‘bodily 


sensations [...] across the entire field of the body’. 


As I repeat the motions of an idle, aimless walk, I am repeatedly ‘returning attention over and over 


3 What this means is I 


again to the task at hand whenever attention projects onto the past or future 
am forced to re-evaluate and re-possess certain habits of self that affect my ‘experience of phenomenal 
reality-selfhood’, habits that my untrained mind would have been unconscious of.” By doing so, I 
‘allow the affectivity and plasticity of the body-mind to de-form a habit of self driven by 
craving/aversion, forming instead a different habit of self guided by equanimity and non-attachment’”’. 


Walking thus liberates me from a multitude of affective registers: the impasse, the humourless 


situation, cruel optimism and cruel attachments. 


Today, I continue to take walks. I am aware that I have used past tense throughout this essay for 
structural clarity, but the truth is I am still struggling with much of what I wrote about. Walking is my 
first step in building my personal utopia of ordinary habit. At this juncture, it is important to note that 
I have theorised walking as a technology of self that directly responds to my capabilities, ineptitudes, 
and anxieties. Although this essay analyses the healing and reflections that this practice has given to me, 
I acknowledge that it is not all-inclusionary due to the specificity of the circumstances it was borne out 
of. As someone able to physically exit my room in a way that is not accessible to all, I wish to open up 


the practice of ‘walking’ into a realm of technologies that involve non-sovereignty, non-self and 
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non-being. You do not need to physically embark on an idle saunter in order to join me on this journey. 
I invite you to meander in any way that feels right and places you at ease, be it through meditation, 
breathing exercises, stream-of-consciousness journaling, et. cetera. Walking is simply one of the many 
vessels through which one might embody the concepts and methodologies of healing I have discussed, 
and the one that I felt I needed most. It is up to you to decide what your method of embodiment 
might come to be. As Berlant wrote, “[b]e open to the one who comes up to you. Be changed by an 


encounter. Become a poet of the episode, the elision, the ellipsis pees 


°° Lauren Berlant. Cruel optimism. Duke University Press Books (2011). 34. 
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